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facts of industry, and this, if it is not formally induction,
is clearly a sort of induction. The pressure of the old
Ricardian theory on his mind is thus struggling with the
newer lights derived from Comte.

Other ambiguities are not difficult of detection, especially
in relation to Malthusian views and the theories of the
Socialists.    It is not easy to be sure  of Mill's attitude
towards Malthus.     On the whole he seems to accept his
doctrine, and to incorporate it with the deductions from
Ricardo's theory of rent.   He adds, indeed, an idea which /
is not found in Malthus.    " Malthus himself and some of
his followers, such as Thomas Chalmers, regarded late
marriages as the proper means of restricting numbers ;
an extension to the lower classes of the same prudence
that maintains the position   of the upper and middle
classes.    Mill prescribes a further pitch of self-denial,
the continence of married couples.    At least such is the
more obvious interpretation to be put upon his language.
It was the opinion of many, that while his estimate of
pure sentimental affection was more than enough, his
estimate of the sexual passion was too low."*   It is clear,
at all   events,   that  he   believed   in the necessity of
restricting the population.      Yet   it  might perhaps be
maintained  that  such  moral  restraints are dependent
for  their working on the  individual  responsibility for
the support of a family; and this idea might be difficult
to preserve in the   Socialistic   theories   to  which   in
many parts of his work he gives such weight     For,
especially in the third edition of his Political Economy
(after the French Revolution of 1848), he tells us that,
though still believing in individual liberty of action, he
* Bain : /. S. Mill, p. 89.Rent is
